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For the Companion. 
THE HEAD BOY OF EAGLESHEIGHT 
SCHOOL. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

The boys in Eaglesheight school made up their 
minds before the first fortnight of Max Grenoble’s stay 
among them was over that he had no spirit. The truth 
was, they didn’t exactly understand him. They began 
when he first came to exercise upon him their usual 
arts of torture—the initiation ceremonies for all new 
boys—and found him practically a non-resistant. They 
could not, indeed, be quite sure that they even suc- 
ceeded in vexing him, he was so imperturbable. At 
last Hal Somers, goaded to a degree of exasperation by 
the quiet. calmness of the new boy, struck him, with 


the outery,— 


“There, boys, see how this suits the Quaker.” 

It was a sound, ringing blow; but Max only laughed 
a laugh which had a good deal of scorn in it, and said,— 

“That’s very little to take.” Then, regarding Hal 
curiously, “I looked for a tougher blow than that. To 
see you, Somers, one would think you had a good deal 
of strength in your arms; buta bad cause is always 
weak.” 

Hal would have liked, then, to “pitch into him” with 
whatever of strength he had; but I think he was afraid. 
So he only turned on his heel, muttered something 
about a fellow not worth fighting with, and walked 
away. From that time those who did not vote Max 
Grenoble a coward pronounced him a mystery. He 
did not look at all as if he were wanting in spirit. He 
was a great, strong Saxon of a fellow, with the head of 
a young Greek, covered with thick, short golden curls. 
l wish I could photograph him for you, he was such an 
embodiment of fresh, vigorous life, with his clear, 
fearless blue eyes, his short, smiling upper lip, his well 
cut features. He was just the fellow to be popular, if 
only he had not been misunderstood in the first place, 
and especially if he had not happened to incur Hal 
Somers’ enmity. 

Hal had been there two years, and was a positive 
force in the school. He had a large capacity in several 
other directions besides mischief. He had been the 
best scholar at Eaglesheight before Max came to dis- 
pute his laurels with him; a favorite, therefore, with 
the teachers, who always passed over his escapades as 
lightly as they could,—and the latter were not few. 
In fact, he was a sort of ringleader of the faster boys, 
and he found time, in spite of his never failing in class, 
to plan out and head the execution of most of the jolli- 
fications which were the terror of the quiet villagers 
around Eaglesheight. He seldom had any of his of- 
fences positively brought home and proven, it is true, 


and the faculty of the institution liked him too well to’ prestige depended on his securing this leadership. 
condemn him on suspicion, or even to try veryhard to | Max took the matter more coolly, but still he worked 


strengthen suspicion into certainty. 


They, the aforesaid faculty, were not at all too ready | examination they were neck and neck. 


to give Max Grenoble his due when he first came. He 


was not, like Hal, of their own training. He had come ing June night—when the moon was old, and only the 
tothem from a rival school, and they were secretly ill- | stars shone, like very far away lamps indeed, through 
pleased to find in him a dangerous competitor with the dusk. A friend of Hal Somers’ was night monitor, 
their best scholar. But before six months were over | and doubtless the temptation afforded by such appar- 
they were obliged to recognize his claims, and had: ent security was too much for mischief-loving Hal. It 


tven to heartily like him. And, indeed, he was a fel- 
low, as Edmund Sparkler, would have said, with no 
nonsense about him, and likely to make his own way 
any where. 

Whenever he had the opportunity to show his skill 

hewas found to excel in all athletic sports; but this 
was not often, for the boys rather shunned him, and if 
there were enough for an undertaking without him he 
Was usually left out of it. He had one friend, however, 
~a poor little weakling of a fellow, named Molyneux 
Bell, who had been friendless before Max came. Hal 
Somers and his roystering set had always shoved poor 
little “Miss Molly,” as they called young Bell, to the 
wall; and it opened paradise to him when great, 
‘trong, bright, cheery Max Grenoble took him under 
tis protecting wing. He gave as much as he received, 
0; for Max had a strongly affectionate nature, and 
ould have found himself desolate enough without 
‘me one to be fond of. Only “Miss Molly” knew the 
“cret of his friend’s non-resistance. One day Max 
‘ad carried him in his arms across a stream they came 
© in one of their walks, and set him gently down on 
he other side. Molyneux looked up gratefully. 
“What great strong arms you have, Max! Why, 
jo carry me as gently as a cradle. I believe you 
ould whip Hal Somers himself, just as easy as noth- 
‘0g. Honest, now, don’t you think you could? o,I 
"uh you would! The boys wouldn't dare, then, to 
‘all us ‘Miss Molly and her sister.’” 

Max laughed heartily. 

. “I shouldn’t be much afraid to try it,” he said. 

The truth is, I have been awfully tempted to pitch in 
‘“Metimes. But last year I made up my mind that the 

© meant what it said when it forbids us to return 
il for evil and railing for railing. It comes tough on 

nature, though, boy human nature, at any rate; 
there’d be no merit if there was no struggle, and 
"re put here to fight with the old man in us, as my 
ther calls it.” 


“But if you'd tell °em why you never knock a fellow 
*wn when he sauces you.” 
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did not need to be told, after one look at his lowering 
face. He conducted the devotions with more than his 
usual solemnity, and then detained the school a little 
longer. 

He uttered a few withering sentences, setting forth 
what had been done, and commenting satirically upon 
the invention, the gentlemanliness, the high tone of 
young men whose brains could originate nothing more 
brilliant or entertaining than the disfigurement of an 
unlucky quadruped, and an annoyance and insult toa 
teacher who had at least this claim upon their respect, 
that their parents had put them under his charge. 
Then he gave them the opportunity to confess their 
folly, assuring them that confession was good for the 
soul, and adding that he should take it as a favor if any 
one who knew any thing of the affair, whether person- 
ally concerned in it or not, would give him all the in- | 
formation in his power. It was not the practice at 
Eaglesheight to ask any individual boy whether or not 
he had been guilty. It was one of President King’s 
notions that to ask such a question of any one who had | 
not manliness enough to confess his fault voluntarily | 
was Only leading him into temptation, offering safety as 
a premium for lying. 

As the fellows filed out of chapel, Hal Somers said 
to his chum,— 

“It’s all up with me about the leadership. Of course 
Grenoble will tell, especially now the Prex makes a 
merit of it.” 

“Fool if he wouldn’t,”” was the reply, “after the way 
we fellows have all treated him, too.” 

All day Hal was in hourly expectation of being sent 
for to an interview solemn and awful in the president's 
room. But the hours went on and no summons came. 
About four o'clock he saw Max Grenoble go into the 
dreaded chamber of audience. Now, he thought, all | 
would come out. Of course Max had gone to tell all 
he knew. Would he be suspended, or expelled, he 
wondered, or would the Prex be satisfied with giving 
him black marks enough to put the leadership alto- | 
gether beyond his reach? Then a plan came to him.| 
| The president’s room was on the lower floor, and over | 
one of its windows grew a grape vine large enough to: 
conceal him from observation. He would go there and 
listen. That it was a very mean thing to do he knew | 
as well as any body, but temptation was too strong for’ 
him, and giving one look to make sure that he was not 
observed he hid himself away under the open window. 


” Max’s face crimsoned like a girl’s. 

“Don’t you understand that a fellow couldnt tell 
such things? at least, I couldn’t. I should feel like 
the pharisee in the Bible.” 

At the end of the school year there was to be a com- 
petitive examination. The-credits for conduct and for 
recitations were to be taken into account, and the boy 
who stood highest on the books and passed the best ex- 
amination also was to be the head boy of the school 
for the next year. From the first the field was aban- 
doned to two competitors,—Hal Somers and Max Gre- 
noble. All Hal’s emulation was aroused. He would 
succeed. He even forsook his old ways, and for weeks 
together engaged in nothing that was contraband. He 
had really fine abilities. He learned some things more 
readily than Max himself, and he felt that all his 


with all diligence. And 50, till within ten days of the 


Just then there came a dark night—a warm, tempt- 


chanced that Max Grenoble had received permission 
from one of the tutors to go to the’neighboring village 
of an errand, and this fact was known only to his own 
room-mate, Molyneux Bell. About half-past nine he 
was returning, and for greater speed crossed a lot be- 
longing to the president of the institution, which saved | 
him an extra quarter of a mile of road. Half way 
across the lot he met Hal Somers, with three other 
boys behind him, face to face. Hal carried a small lan-| 
tern, and a great pair of shears such as are used to 
shear sheep. The light from the lantern struck upon 
the shears with.a glitter which led Max to notice 
them. In the hands of one of Hal’s followers he saw 
the long, silvery tail of a white horse, and another car- | 
ried a bunch of hair of a similar hue, evidently the 
mane of the same animal. 

“Hal Somers!’ 

He spoke in his first moment of surprise, without 
consideration; but there came no answer. The lan- 
tern was blown out in a moment, and the boys made 
the best of their way toward Eaglesheight. As Max 
walked on more slowly he heard a pitiful neigh, and 
following the sound, he found President King’s pet | The first words he heard were in the voice of the presi- 
horse, utterly denuded of mane and tail. It was a joke dent: 
carried a little too far, even for Hal Somers’ effrontery,| ‘‘As soon as Vane told me you were out last evening 
he thought to himself. 1f there was any thing outside | it occurred to me that you would know who was at the 
of his school that President King loved and prided | bottom of the affair, and it seems you do.” 
himself on more than anothér, it was Snowflake. He| ‘Yes, sir,” firmly and quietly. 
gave her something of the fond care a family man be-| ‘Then there can be no possible doubt that it is your 
stows upon his children. Every afternoon she was duty to tell.” 
the companion of his solitude, to whom he talked, with “It cannot be my duty, sir, to bea sneak. This se-— 
a sort of grave humor of his own, as he took his consti- | cret came into my hands by accident. If I had been 
tutional upon her back. He wonld not be likely to monitor for the evening it would, of course, be my duty | 
have much toleration for the young rascals who had to make it known. Not having beenin any such ca- 
shorn her of all her glory. Max went on, reported | pacity, Jthink were toI turn telltale I should be no 
himself to Prof. Vane, from whom he had obtained his gentleman.” 
leave of absence, and went to bed without hinting what | “It’s a new order of things when fifty must come to 
he had seen, even to his room-mate. fifteen to be told what it is to be a gentleman,” the 

The next morning when the school went to chapel) president said, hotly. ‘Perhaps you don’t know, sir, 
there was a sense of thunder in the air. President that if you persist in your resolution you lose all hope 


King had seen his favorite, as those who were guilty of the leadership? ‘You will be considered an accesso- 





| 





| ment, as I pointed out one of my pets. 


ry in the crime, and you will lose as many credit marks 
as would be taken from the ringleader were he detect- 
ed.” 

“I can afford to lose those better than my own self- 
respect,’” Max said, stoutly, and then added, “I think 
you would have done the same, President King, when 
you were at my age.” 

Hal waited to hear no more, but edged cautiously 
from his place of concealment. He thought he was not 
above profiting by Max’s generosity. He tried to think 
Max was a fool, but there was an inner voice in his 
heart which whispered that there was something sub- 
lime in such folly, and try as he might, this inner voice 
would not altogether be silenced. 

The days went on swiftly. Max kept his scholarship 
up to the highest standard, but the twenty credit marks 
taken from his list put all hope of his attaining the lead- 
ership out of the question. 

It was the very night before the examination when 
President King answered atap on his door with his 
well known, resonant “Come in.” His visitor was Hal 
Somers. 

The next morning, after prayers, the president said, 
very quietly,— 

“Young gentlemen, before the examination com- 
mences I have to detain you long enough to perform a 
simple act cf justice. I acquit Max Grenoble of all 
complicity in the misdemeanor committed on the night 
of the 14th of June; the entire burden of the same hav- 
ing been assumed by Henry Somers, in behalt of him- 
self, William Graves, George Saunders and John Morse. 
And, as this confession was voluntary, I shall visit upon 
the offenders no severer penalty than the loss of all 
their credit marks for the last quarter.” 

Poor little Molyneux Bell forgot time and piace, and 
threw his handkerchief into the air with one glad 
shout: 

“T knew Max would come out right at last, I knew 
he would.” 

So Max went back the next year to Eaglesheight as 
the head boy; and under his leadership a new state of 
affairs was brought about. He led them not only in 
class, and in athletic exercises, but in all true manli- 
ness. They had found out at length that he had plenty 
of “pluck and grit,” even though he might not emulate 
Sayers or Heenan. One of his warmest fricnds was 
Hal Somers, in whose character enough nobility was 
latent to recognize at last the sterling worth cven of his 


rival. 
———__ +o 





For the Companion. 

THE EIGHT-LEGGED HUNTER. 
“Only a spider!” said Ben, in disgust and disappoint- 
‘You told me 
that you’d got a long-legged hunter! I thought you 
meant a horse!” 

“But Ben,” I said, “that spider is quite as wonder- 
ful a creature as a race-horse; and, what’s more, it 


| makes its living by its skill in hunting game, which 


even ‘Dexter’ could not do.” 

“Look at it now—watch it,” I said. 

“Well, it’s sitting on the vine leaf—what of that?” 
said Ben. 

“What of that ?” I retorted, “did you ever see a spi- 
der sit down before ?” 

“Never watched ’em to see,” said Ben. 

“That’s why you don't like them,” I went on. “If 
you would watch the ways of spiders and other living 
creatures that you don’t like, you would soon get in- 
terested in them. But let’s watch the spider. Could 
you tell that spider from a house spider?” 

“I didn’t know there was any difference betwecn 
spiders.” 

“Why, there’s as much difference between spiders as 
between boys. The house spider keeps shop; he waits 
till his customers call on him. If they ‘step into his 
parlor,’ heeats them. But this is the wall spider, which 
hunts for a living. Like a true sportsman, it seeks its 
game out of doors.” ‘ 

“Look,” interrupted Ben, “the spider has crouched 
flat on the leaf and there’s a fly just lit on it—it isn’t 
more than four or five inches from him!” 

“Watch them closely,” I said. 

“There, he’s gone!” shouted Ben, eagerly—“and the 
fly too!” 

I took the leafand turned it upside down, and there 
was the spider clasping the fly in a deadly grapple. 
Ben was astonished; sol described the habits of the 
creature. 

“The wall spider gets its name from making its home 
in the cracks and holes of old walls. The color of his 
dress is so nearly like dried mortar that you can sel- 
dom see him in the wall. You must find him whenhe 
is out on the chase. When he is on the watch he 
straightens up the joints of his forelegs and squats on 
his hind quarters, very much after the fashion of a 
frog. As soon as he sees his prey—a fly—he lies dowr, 
reckons up the distance between them, and then makes 
aleap forit. But heis careful of hisownlimbs. Some- 
times he will jamp several feet, and in three times out 
of four will light on his game. Yet he knows that he 
may miss it, and that a fall on the pebbly walk might 
break.his legs. So, before he jumps, he fastens a rope 
to the spot, and: holds on to it as he leaps.” 
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“O,” shouted Ben, ‘a spider isn’t big enough to han- 


dle a rope.” , a 

“He spins it out of his own body !” I said, “and the aed, eves tor donee a paptne I can only 
rope is large enough for bim, although it is finer than} show you one at a time.” 
silk thread. Just before he leaps he fastens ittothe| Then she opened her Bible and read the text, “I 
spot where he is, and then jumps and spins the rope as — a Paes oma aca — eo 
he goes. Now the rope never breaks, and he always| woman, she had no wish to be a rich one, for God knew 
checks himself within a few inches from the ground if| what was best for her. She said, also, that her treas- 
he fails to catch his game. When he does catch it the | ure was in heaven, and that she did not so much mind 
rope becomes a ladder to go back on; but if he misses ——— = = a be peda wn | for hap- 
it, he seems to be angry with himself, for he cuts itand | P It pleased Gea to open the lady’s heart that she 
goes somewhere else after game.” | should attend to the things that the nurse spoke. (Acts 
I held up the wall spider and then went and caught) 16: 14.) “Why, nurse, I never heard any thing like 
a house spider, to show the difference between them. | “=. I ee se be to feel as you do. I 
“Both spiders have eight legs, but the house spider’s| And then the nurse told her she had not learned to 
legs are hairy, and rather thick ; while the wall spiders feel thus of herself; that it was God who had put it 
legs are like a grey bound’s or a race horse’s—on a very | into her heart, and that He would do the same for her 


5 1 5 
small scale, to be sure—but equally neat, and wiry in | Dice phen” cut the lady, “I should like {to see 
proportion. 


Then look atthe hunter's mandibles—now | another of your jewels—that which you have shown 
I sha’n't tell you what they are, because I want you to: me now is so beautiful.” 
learn to use your dictionaries—and if you will notice| Bus the nurse saw that the poor lady was tired, and 


thought it was enough for one day; but promised she 
closely you will find that they are pretty large; and by should see one Sond more to ae A ny B30 next day | 
watching their owner some fine day you will be amused | the lady said, “Show me another jewel.” Nurse opened 
to se¢ that he is as proud of them as a boy is of his her Bible again, and read, “This is a faithful saying, 
moustache when the hair first begins to sprout.” | and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came | 


pte 4 . into the world to save sinners.” The Holy Spirit had 
“O, Ben!” said Lillie, who had been listening to a blessed His pang awe and had begun His ragmeenating 
conversation. ; and saving work in the lady’s heart. She began to feel | 
“Or,” I continued, ‘‘as a young girl is of her last new : that she was a great sinner. She called upon the Lord 
bonnet.” | Jesus to save her soul. She gave up reading the idle 
ome . books. She did not care for her jewels now. She had 
“O, Lillie!” said Ben. found One that was priceless. Her body wasted day 
“Do spiders ever fight ?” asked Ben. by day, but ber soul was joyful in her Saviour. Ske 
“Sometimes,” I said, ‘for there are regular soldiers, Was @ wonder to many—a bright monument of God’s 
among spiders; as you will find if you read Du Chail-, POWeT to save. 
lu’s travels in Africa; but ¢ven wall and house spiders 
fight each other. The wall spider hunts for the love of it. 
When he has kiiled more flies than he can eat, he hides 
them in a hole in the wall and weaves a web over it as | Near the opening of the present century a Virginian 
u door to keep out thieves. But in September the settler, named Oliver Wade, built a small cabin near the 
hunter often makes war onthe spinner. Mrs. Spinner, | falls of the Kanawha, in the midst of a clearing which | 
who lives mostly indoors and catches her prey in webs, he had made, and with his wife commenced the life of 
is fat and lazy in the fall, from high living and want of a pioneer back woodsman. | 
«xercise. Game is getting scarce in the garden and the| At that time the forests were traversed by a 
bunter is in danger of famishing. So he makes up his and powerful tribes of Indians; none of them, however, 
mind to have a battle with his rich and selfish neighbor showed any disposition to molest Wade, until he had | 
Mrs. Spinner. Would you like me to read an account ‘been on his clearing long enough to bring quite a hand- 
of this fight?” some little farm under cultivation, with pasture for 
“O yes, yes,” said Lillie and Ben both at once, , Several head of cattle, and two acres of grain-land, 
“Listen, then;” and then I read from the writings of growing with a fine looking crop of corn. 
a gentleman who has often and closely watched the life | One morning, just after breakfast, Wade was prepar- 
and manner of spiders: ing to go to his work, when his wife called bis atten- 
“Mrs. Spinner, who for weeks past has left her sta- | tion to the tinkling of a cow-bell in the corn-field, and | 
tion in the centre of her web, anc made herself a snug expressed her fears that “the cow had got into the corn.” 
cabin by rolling a leaf into the shape of a funnel, where The settler listened. His practised ear detected the 
she lives at case, 2 = aw AG! ee = yg ae ' sound of something more dangerous than a “‘cow in the 
ica foot on ber donele, and, not at Hh fright-, corn,” and he at once declared his opinion that some = 
ened, she goes forth to meet him. Hunter flies at her skulking Indian was in the field, tinkling a decoy-bell to’ 
as quick asa flash, the moment that he sees her; the draw him into an ambush. 


fut lady raises herself on her hind-legs to receive the | Acting under this impression, he took down his 
charge, and tries to grapple him with her fore-legs, or 


arms; but Hunter's retreat is as rapid as his advance, loaded musket and stole cautiously towards the sound, 
and, after planting his blow, he slips away before the to discover, if possible, the maker of it, before betray- ' 
long, hairy limbs can grasp him. This goes on fur ing his own whereabouts. 


ome time, Mrs. S. standing on her guard, head up,and| 4s he expected, there in a clamp of bushes crouched 
Mr. HI. rushing at her, time after time, with but short : - saat d 
intervals, not more thun a few seconds each, just to re- | 87 Indian, gun in hand, tinkling a cow-bell, and waiting 
cover his breath. Itis quite uncertain how the battle for the appearance of the proprietor of the settlement. | 
will end; I have seen Mr. H. defeated, and I have seen He silently approached within range, and shot the ; 
Mrs. S. defeated. When Mr. Hunter is defeated it is savage through the heart. 


vecause Mrs. Spinner succeeds in getting fast hold of a? 

him, so as to stop him from running away; inthis case| Sensible now that this would not be the end of the 
it is all over with him, for you see her the next mo- matter, and not knowing how near the companions of 
ment extruding a regular ribbon of web from all the the dead Indian might already be, Wade made haste to 


thousand spinnarets at once, and turning somersaults as | ,; Pa s | 
tast as she can turn them—by which means she rolls him | his house, and after barricading the yn poe 


up alive in his own winding-sheet, and when he is help- | approach of the avengers of blood. 
lessly swaddied, carries him off to her den, where she | wife his situation was by no meansan enviable one, and | 
amuses a re by a auto tr the to add to the horror and peril of it, he discovered that’ 
pastime in whic have known her to indulge for the : : | 
best part of & summer's day. When Mr. Hunter gets he had in his possession but a single charge of powder. 
the victury he does not profis by it so readily. He may | He had intended on the morrow to make a journey to 

succeed in giving Mrs. Spinner a mortal wound, or sev-' the nearest fort and procure a new supply. 

eral wounds that shall be aoe —— = ing | That day was one of bitter anxiety and apprehension 

her attempts to grasp him. hen this takes place, an er 

Mrs. Spiuner feels that she has had enough, and too | © the young settler and his wife. Wade felt sure of a 
uch of it, she turns tail and runs off to her lair. But, visit from the Indians at night, and in an agony of so- 
still Mr. Hunter does not follow herat once. Whether licitude, he speculated on-their probable numbers. 


os goer her agg henge a ay cee | That they would come in force he could not doubt; | 
Yel seen able UW n H 4 A * 
about the spot, as if waiting "for a chance; and I and he with only one charge of powder to defend him- 
yuess that he waits till she is dead before he begins self. 

ww make a meal of ber. I confess I have never sur- | 


prised him at his cannibal repast; but 1 have seen him tne cross. he chi j 
xebtue better of his enemy, and have found her re-| pole in the chimney, s0 that she could escape 


mains, a day or two afterwards, reduced to a mere bag, | down the low roof in case the savages broke into the 
collapsed, and shrivelled, and drained to utter dry-| cabin, and pointing his musket through a small open- | 
uess.” ing in the rude wall, stood in expectation of the attack | 
of his enemies. | 
RARE JEWELS. | At length a noise at the stable attracted his attention, | 
A lady of the Indian race lay on the couch of her sick , and soon after he saw through the moonlight, approach- | 
room, reading a — es had — png = ing from that direction, one—two—three—siz stalwart 
her own country for her riches, and envied there as the | ians. With quiet, noiseless steps the * 
possessor of the finest collection of jewels. She mar-! Sadiens V > aie: bl ath ate yout the in 
ried an Englishman, and went to live in Britain. Her | terval between the stable and the house, advancing in 
husband had been proud to take her to the gay parties their usual single file, evidently bent on firing the cabin | 
vf which they were both so fond; for all admired her, ' and burning out the inmates. 


s jew 7 ttracted wondering eyes. , P | 
a = ante bane tar ceaah Lee fane a| Ww ade watched the savages with beat ng heart, silent- 
‘rhe doctors now said it was consumption. She was, ly praying for the success of his own shot, on which 
prohibited trom the gay parties, confined 10 her room, depended the life and safety of him and his. They | 
—— a py giving the ath he nal were already within a few steps of the house, when a 

The lady was a Mohammedan; | an 5 if idl, 
gave her no comfort; her svle amusement was in read- | Slight change in the movement of the forward Indian 
ing the tales of that world outside where she could , altered the position of the six, so that the left side of 
shine no more. The nurse, who sat in her room, often , cach was uncovered and in range. Now was the mo- 
raised her eyes from her work to = her — SO’ ment or never! As by an instantaneous inspiration, | 
— oe ae tae” | dy hone Seats chee Wade comprehended his advantage, aimed and fired. | 
near her, and every now and then would read a word | The smoke cleared and showed him the result of his 
tv cheer herself, longing to put it into the lady’s hand’ shot. Was it possible! Four of the half dozen Indi- | 
in place of the foolish tale she read. But “he that win- | ons lay on the ground where they had been struck, | 


sth souls is wise,’’ not only wise in having chosen the c 
pre kind of work, but =. A in waiting tll God shail l and as he afterwards ascertained, not one of them had 
open his way to do it. escaped unhurt by that tremendous discharge. 
‘ pp ae <_< —_ a eae To make the most of his powder he had loaded the | 
t very dull to be shut up in y : 
os om vod to have nethien to amuse you.” gun with heavy leaden slugs, well knowing from long | 
~O, nu, ma am,” she said, “1 don’t tind it dull at all; | ¢xperience in shooting at flocks of duck and partridge, 
I am always cheerfal, and 1 am not sorry for myself to, what fearful execution such a charge would some- 


The lady thought there were one or two jewels hid- 
den about the book, and said,— 











For the Companion. 
THE LAST CHARGE OF POWDER. 





When it began to grow dark he placed his wife on! 








be shut up - pay il . aca times do. | 
The lady thought this very strange, and said,— . 
“Go a fetch the box that hoids my jewels; it will} His wife, who had sprung down the chimney at the | 

jiclp £0 amuse us to look at it this dull day.” | sound of the shot, now looked out of the window and 


Su the nurse fetched the box of jewels, and the lady 
unlocked it and spread a quantity of them on the —_ bey ond the cow-house !” 
Pan =? _ would you not like to have some of; 1+ seemed that the sixth had escaped, but not feel- 

“NO, ma’eg, not at all; for I have jewels much finer ing sure that, in spite of the known cowardice of his | 
than yours.” race, the ferocity of his revenge might not still keep 


“tow can that be, nurse? Mine are the finest jew-' him lurking near the cabin, they did 
! : Am 7 ‘ . y not think it safe 
els in the land. Where are yours? You never wear, os senteies ont of deat. ; 


them.” 
oe The wife insisted on keeping the watch berself the | 


dv the nurse held up_her Bible, saying, “My jewels 
Are uli 1p Fats bogk.” ‘remainder of the night,as Wade-showed considerable 


| cried out, “There’s another Indian fallen not two rods | 


| that seemed the most merciful way of being killed. 


_ 


exhaustion from the strain upon his nerves, and his} ‘A few seconds after this one of the head men came 
shoulder was not a little lamed by the recoil of his over-| into the cabin and spoke to us. He said they were 
loaded gun. Thesettler, however, would not hear of it, | 8°18 Sway then, and seemed very solemn. I sat up 


and spoke to him, too, begging him to spare our lives, 
and besides, as he suggested, in case the sixth Indian | put he paid no attention San but went ——- on deck’ 
were really escaped, be might bring back with him a 


“Immediately thereafter there was a shot. It was 
stronger band of assailants before morning, and some | 80 near my head I thought I was burt. Carrie was 


crying, but I heard nothing from Benjamin. I had al- 

one must secure the muskets and ammunition of the! ost fallen, but this fact radied me. t looked at Ben. 
five dead savages outside, for the defence of the cabin. |jamin and found he was dead. He never groaned or 
After waiting and looking out an hour or two without moved a muscle. I took his pulse to see if any life re. 
detecting any sign that a survivor of the attacking | mained, and just then one of the pirates came down, 


dropped on Benjamin's shoulder, at the same time 
party remained in the neighborhood, Wade ventured - 
Gut, and hastily collected the guns of the dead Indians, | holding down Carrie, for I fancied he had come to dis- 


tch us. I lifted my head and told him to shoot me, 
and the powder and ball from their belts, and returned | He lighted a small piece of candle and set it within a 
safely to finish the night with watching. 


= ee of 1 dyn 4 the table, dt ee he 
ought me woun and then went on deck. 
The morning came without any farther alarm, and |“ uppe thought now flashed across my mind that 
the young backwoodsman went out to examine the Carrie was alive, and for her sake I ought to live, so I 
ground. Traces of blood led him towards the river blew out the candle and dropped down on Benjamin's 
beyond where the fifth Indian fell, and there, near the a ee See a - gay S rd 
bank, the musket of the sixth, dropped among the ‘fore leaving, one of the pirates threw a block of wood 
bushes, made him certain that no¢ one of the murdering weighing six pounds in at the window, which struck 
party that had stolen up to his eabin the night before pe 2 Magen a = = os poy —e —_ 
was badly swollen and discolored, and my side consid- 
- ‘ca, see, or dof peace and quiet in his | ¢*@IY bruised. It is a wonder the child was not killed. 
p q P peace and quiet in his 7 —y 4 he meant to kill me, and as I kept so still I sup. 
little home confirmed this belief, since, had the result pose they thought me dead. 
of that single shot become known to the savages | Mayu =o ny them. = now 
: quiet for a few minutes, only Carrie was still crying. 
around, they would without fail have hunted him al Directly I saw some one creeping cautiously around 
his death. A T. B. | aft, and soon recognized the second mate. 


REPENTANCE. 


A kitten once to its mother said, 
“I'l! never more be good; 
But 1 1] go and be a robber fierce, 
And live in a dreary wood. 
Wood. wood, wood, 
And liye in a dreary wood.” 


It climbed a tree to rod a nest 
Of young and tender owls; 
Bui the branch broke off and the kitten fell 








1 took 
, Carrie and went on deck, meeting him at the door. I 
told him the captain was killed, and asked him who 
‘ was alive. 

“He answered, ‘Mr. Hall, the mate, is dead, but there 
| are two men beside myself alive.’ My nurse, I learned, 
jumped overboard, but first laid the babe down by the 
| capstan on the top-gallant forecastle. The nurse, I 

suppose, was killed or drowned.” 


The following night the ship Lawrence came along 

Wiis esx teCanueiiene bowie! , and took those left alive and the bodies of the killed to 
Howls, howls, hows, | Hong Kong. 

With six tremendous howls! +o 


SCRATCH OF THE MILITARY CAT. 

It is impossible for us who are strangers to t1¢ feel- 
ings of the professional soldier to appreciate the utter 
dejection and despair caused by military disgrace in 

er | those whose habits and surroundings have taught them 
TAKEN BY CHINESE PIRATES. sateathammaenetenatietntatil 

The Yarmouth Register publishes a letter from Mrs. Rien ientevigcperlegone ap — . 

Lucy J. Howes, wife of Capt. Benjamin P. Howes, who The following account of an English sergeant is from 
fell a victim to Chinese pirates, giving an affecting his- | 4“ ‘e Year Round: 


tory of that tragical event, which occurred Sept. 23,' He drank in sheer despair, as he said, and was con. 
1866 : tinually nnder punishment. At last, thinking he might 
x | do better in another corps, the colonel persuaded him 
“We had supper on deck that night, about six o’clock, ' to volunteer to a regiment under orders for India. He 
and had just finished our tea and were walking the did so, and in order to give him a fair start, his new 
deck, when our attention was called to a small Chinese commanding officer, who knew his story and pitied him, 
junk coming directly toward us. She was soon within promoted him at once to be corporal. He got on bet- 
speaking distance, and it was almost calm. The junk , ter for a long time, and there was every chance that he 
could sail when we couldn’t make any progress. | would ere long reform and be more steady, for in every 
“The captain of the junk hailed us, wishing to know respect save drinking—such as riding, drill, cleanli- 
where we were bound and if we wanteda pilot. By ness, smartness, respect toward his superiors, reading, 
this time we began to mistrust his character, and as writing, accounts and appearance—he was a first rate 
they ranged up alongside, Benjamin (Capt. Howes) told soldier. The regiment he joined was detained some 
them to keep off or he would blow them 2ut of water, considerable time in England before it embarked for 
all to no purpose. the East, and previous to going on board ship the man 
“Benjamin and the mate found their pistols unloaded wrote to his old captain in his former regiment to say 
and useless, and just as they got on deck again the pi-. he had been promoted to the rank of sergeant. His 
rates were boarding us and throwing their stink-pots. , end my relative learned later. On board ship the men 
Benjamin told me to go below, and I did as he directed. of his new regiment were ordered to bathe in the fore- 
Carrie was lying down on deck. I called for her, and castle while in the tropics. The man stripped himself 
Berjamin rushed up just in time to save her, for as he to have a wash, like the rest of his non-commissioned 
came below the shots were flying about his head. ; comrades. No sooner had he done so than the marks 
“The pirates, to the number of ten, I should think, of the lash were discovered on his back, and some of 
now rushed into the cabin upon us, end demanded gold , those about him, not knowing his story, began to chaft 
and opium. | him about the “‘cat that had scratched his shoulders.” 
“We were terribly frightened. Benjamin told the | He said nothing, but dressed again, sat down and wrote 
mate it was of no use to fight, for they would over- | two letters—one addressed to his only relative, a sis- 
power us and kill all hands. The pirates said if we , ter, who was governess in a gentleman’s family, the 
would not fight they would not hurt us. Benjamin | other to his old captain. He then managed to load his 
told them there was no gold or opium on board, and I carbine, and the same afternoon, when the men were 
told them the same, and they seemed to pay more at-! nearly all out of the way on the upper deck, shot him- 
tention to me than to him, because I was so frightened, | self. In boththe letters he left behind him he declared 
I suppose. | that his only reason for committing suicide was that he 
“Lhe pirates now became very much excited, search- , felt himself a disgraced man. 
ing every hole and corner in the cabin. My trunks | ywijg js the wo of gentle hearts too suddenly bereaved 
were turned inside out, and my room the ‘same, and | Whom kin hath cursed, ili-fame hath blown, ingratitude hath 
even the bed was torn all to pieces. They then threat- a eas stitial “ Seah 
j i j 7 erp is e pain o warted love, of hope’s unreckone all, 
oct yn ogg if gold and opium were found on But the anguish of a brave's disgrace doth hurt more keen than 
an said, ha | ne ——— ~ all three.’ wn 
‘My nurse went forward with the babe in the outset. 
After a while the pirates all left the cabin and went FOOLISH DARING. 
forward and between decks, to search among the cargo.| When I was a child I was considered a wild, thonght- 
We had a Chinese cook and steward, and it seems | less girl. They called me “romp” and “tomboy,” and 
they talked with them, for after a while they came be- I rather liked the names. I knew I was not like the 
low again, quite excited, demanding the gold, &c., quiet little misses who sometimes visited me, and I de- 
saying,— lighted in doing things they dared not do. I would 
“*You got coolie man; coolie man say you got gold, climb the fences, while they walked through the gates; 
you got opium—we want.’ ; | would scramble up into the branches of the cherty- 
“They repeated this demand two or three times. At trees, and sit there eating the fruit they could not 
this time six or seven coolies and the head man, or reach. 
captain of the gang, came below. Two stood by me,| I was not afraid of any thing. No one tried to con 
one witha drawn sword in his hand, and the other had _ trol me; for, alas! I had no mother, and my father, 
his in the sheath. The rest of the gang seized Benja-| who was a great student, trusted entirely in his old 
min and tried to force him on deck, threatening all the housekeeper, “Aunt Phebe,” as I called her; and, 
time to take his life. They did not seem to want to pocr, kind old soul, she always let me have my owl 
kill him below. They struck him twice with the flat; way, and thought all my wild tricks very smart. 
of their swords; still he resisted and denied the exist-| I loved my father above all earthly things, and I 
ence of any gold in the brig. I again told them the knew that I was very dear to him. His health was 
same thing. | very poor, and he was an old man when I first remem- 
| 








Then up it rose. and scratched its nose, 
And went home very sad; 
“O, mother dear, behold me here, 
I ll never more be bad. 
Bao, bad, bad, 
I'll never more be bad." 











——- +0) 


“They now looked first at me, and then at him, then | ber him. Our birthdays came in the same month, and 
ateach other. I was dreadfully frightened. The man; when I was six years old my dear father was sixty. 
who stood by me with his sword unsheathed attempted | He seldom left his room, except to take a walk in the 
to draw it and started toward Benjamin. I started and morning or to sit on the porch of an evening and chat 
laid my hand on it to stop him, but he turned upon me with me. I was quiet enough when with him, and 
very fiercely, without speaking, and drew his sword.) would leave my playmates at any time gladly to go © 
I now thought it my best plan to keep quiet, but I be- him. I was always lively, and my father delighted i 
lieve my interference saved his life for tne time being. | my childish mirth; but he had never seen me boister- 
But what a fearful night! ous, as I often was. ; 

“We were guarded all the time by aman witha drawn! I attended the village school, learned a little, but got 
sword at the cabin door, so there was no chance of es-| more bad marks than good ones. I really gained more 
cape. If I could have got out I would have jumped knowledge from my father’s conversation than from all 
overboard rather than run the risk of being cut to | my teachers, although he never pretended to teach me. 
pieces, as we expecied to be. The pirates helped them- | He would answer all my questions, tell me of distant 
selves to any thing they wanted in the cabin, such as’ countries, and what he told me I never forgot, as Idi 
what money they could find, together with articles of my regular lessons. 5 
jewelry, wines, &c. | Asli grew older I became more of a companion for 

“We now were Jeft unmolested for a couple of hours, my father, and many a long ramble we took together. 
I should think. We both sat onthe sofa with little I think I was about twelve years of age when we 100 
Carrie between us, she asleep part of the-time. I the walk I am going to tell you of. : “ 
asked Benjamiu if he thought we should have to go| It was early in the spring—April, I think—and 
through the same scene‘again. He answered that he that time they were digging the first canal any 
could give me no encouragement 10 the contrary. He Ohio. There were three locks being built about eo 
did nov seem to think they would kill me and the chil- | mile from our house, and I had expressed a great 2 
dren, at least, but we made up our minds to meet our. sire to see them and have them explained to me; for 
fate and all go together. We both hoped to be shot, as had never seen a canal, and I could not understal 
how boats could be made to float up hill. _— 

“I could now see the pirates tiring aloft,and hear, The spring had been backward, and the walking > 
them calling to the men to come down, and could dis-' not good yet; the streams were all swollen, and 
tinguish the second mate's voice. We heard them at ground rather moist; but I had been begging 50 L.. 
work stowing their boats, but most of the pirates had to be taken over to the locks that at last my fi alk! 
now left. After a while all was still, the firing ceased, consented, and we started. How I enjoyed that walk: 
but I could see a few of the pirates about the decks. Fazher was growing feeble, now, aud walked 

‘ At this time the man who guarded the cabin door slowly, leaning on his stout cane. I took three - 
pointed a musket at my head. I dropped it on Benja-| where one was necessary, dancing along, first ra! aa 
min’s shoulder, exclaiming, ‘They are going to shoot side of father, then on the other, mocking the bir - - 
us.’ the trees, searching for the little pale spring “« 

“The cabin door swung open now and Benjamin said, under the heaps of brown leaves lying under the arg’ 
‘It is our fate, Lucy, and we must meet it.’ forest trees. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








At length we reached the canal and stood on the’ the same. Can you guess that? You are right, it is! 
stone work of the unfinished lock, while my father ex- the mail carrier. There isa word which, if you change 
plained to me how they were to be filled with water, the place of one of its letters, means exactly the » 1 | 
and the boats let in at one end through a large gate, site from what it did at first; what is the word?. It is 
and out at the other. united; place the é after the ¢, and it becomes untied. 

I wonder how he had the patience to answer all my Can you tell me what letter it is that has never been 
questions ; but he did; and when I was satisfied we de- used but twice in America? It is a; it is used only 
scended from the wall and sat down on some large twice in America. Can you tell me when there were | 
plocks of stone to rest. A little farther on was an only two vowels? It was inthe days of Noah, before | 
unfinished aqueduct, where the canal crossed ‘Mill you and I were born—in the days of no a before u and | 
Creek.” Here was another wonder that I must have # were born. Can you tell me when it is that a black- | 
explained. How was it possible for one stream of wa-, smith raises a row in the alphabet? It is when he| 
ter to cross another ?” makes a poke r and shove / (a poker and shovel). I; 

Father was very tired but very patient. He told me suppose you know how to spell heiress; perhaps you, 
that bridge was to be made water-tight, and the boats can tell me why a hare is easier caught than an heiress ? | 
could move along there as safely as at any other place It is because an heiress has an¢ and a hare has none. 
on the canal. I could not understand this as weil as 1, Now, Jet me hear whether you can spell tlie fate of all | 
did about the locks, but I said no more; and when earthly things in two letters. I will tell you—D K> 
father took a book from his pocket and began toread (decay). I suppose you have often heard or can guess 
1 knew he was tired of talking. So I played around how to spell live mouse-trap with three letters? It is 
among the stones and timber until, at last, I reached C-a-t. You are right. Can you tell a man in one 
the bank of the canal, not far from the aqueduct. word that he took a late breakfast? This isthe way, 

I looked back and saw that father did not miss me. attenuate, (at ten you ate.) Can you tell what word is 
He was deeply absorbed in his book. So I walked always pronounced correctly? Why, it is the word | 
along the high embankment to where the timbers rested | correctly, of course. Can you tell me what word can | 
on the ground. Mill Creek was roaring and foaming be pronounced faster by adding two letters to it? Itis, 
beneath, but the heavy timbers of the aqueduct looked _ the word fast; add er to it, and it is pronounced faster. | 
broad and strong, much safer than many on which I What is that word of one syllable which, if you take | 
had run across cellars where new buildings were going away two letters from it, will become a word of two 
up. Iaearly loved st and was often proud of syllables? You must try and guess that, for itis my 
my daring feats. Again I looked back. Father was last puzzle. It is plague, take away p/ and it becomes 
not noticing me. Here was my chance fora nice frolic. ague. 

1 would cross Mill Creek before the boats did. 

I stepped on the large sleeper nearest the side, where 
another of the same size ran parallel with it, about 
three feet distant, and above that there were other tim- 
bers, which were to form the sides, when boarded up. 

I stepped firmly on the plank, and soon started on 
my perilous journey. I believe I ran, after the first 
few steps, ran, uatil I chanced to look down at the wa- | 
ter; then I came to a full stop, threw out my arms, and 
my hands just reached the upper timber of the open 
side. 

I could not recover an upright position again. I 
dared not withdraw my hands. There I was, stretched 
at full length across those dark, angry waters, my feet 
resting on one plank, my hands on another, my body 
in a most uncomfortable position, compelled to look 
down at the foaming, roaring water. 

And, worse than all, there, on the edge of the creek, 
stood my poor, horror-stricken father. Never can I 
forget the look of his pale, upturned face, his out- 
stretched arms, his look of terror. He knew he was 
powerless to help me, and I could not help myself. I 
was nearly half way across; but if I had only gone 
three yards I could not have retraced my steps, hang- 
ing, as I was, by ieet and hands. 

I was becoming very dizzy. I could see my father’s 
lips move, but the noisy waters drowned the sound of 
his voice. At last he raised it to a scream, and I heard 
the words, “Close your eyes! Hold ontight! Do not 
look again till you hear my voice!” I obeyed at once, 
glad to shut out the sight of his agony and of that ter- 
rible water. 

My children, what do you think my thoughts must 
have been as I hung there with closed eyes? I think 
all fear was banished. Sorrow for the grief of my only 
parent and remorse for, my thoughtlessness took the 
place of terror, and I was very quiet. Ah, I had many 
thoughts during those few minutes. Minutes! it seemed 
tome days! Notasound met my ears but the noisy 
waters, waiting to receive me. My hands ached; my 
feet appeared to be slipping from the beam; but I did 
not move nor open my eyes once, until I felt a strong 
arm round me, and then I clung so tightly te the tim- 
ber that my hands had to be forced loose. 

My father, after assuring himself that I did close my 
eyes and keep perfectly still, made all the speed he 
could to the cabin of some workmen, on the bank of 
the creek near by. Two men had seen my peril, and 
were just hastening to my assistance. They were 
thoughtful enough to bring With them a large wicker 
a ed they knew = oe —_ could not carry 
me all that distance, and they feared my fainting. : : 

So I was placed in the basket and fr a carried from | Housebreakers and other midnight villains some- 
the bridge. I dared not speak. I could not look my | times meet rough receptions in the course of their dis- 
father in the face, nor thank my preservers,I feltso honest sneakings. The robber whose adventures are 
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For the Companion. 


A BABY’S LETTER. 
My dear little cousin, I thought I would write 
A few lines to you, this cold stormy night, 
And answer the letter that you sent to me, 
With which I was pleased as a baby could be. 
Of course, I can't tell you a great deal of news, 
And that, to begin with, I hope you'll excuse, 
For the weather is bad, and I cannot go out, 
And therefore can't tell what the world is about. 
T have lived in this house for two months or more 
And have never yet seen the outside of the door; 
But perhaps you'll be pleased to hear about me, 
And how very smart such a babv can be. 
Every one 1n the house [ can drive about now, 
For if they don't mind me I make such a row, 
And when in my cradle I get tired of lying, 
1 tell you, I set up a very loud crying; 
And when the folks hear me they catch me up quick, 
And say, ‘Poor little girl, I guess she is sick.” 
But soon I get better. when this they have done, 
Then I laugh in my sleeve and think it fine fun. 
I've got a new hood that I'll tell you about; 
I think I shall wear it when first I go out; 
’Tis made of bright silk, with a white, dc wny border, 
And was made by mo:her, according to order. 
Then I've got a gay dress with pink bows on the shoulder; 
I suppose I shall wear it when I am older. 
I wish I could see all my aunts and my cousins, 
By what I have heard they must ccunt by the dozens. 
Since you were down here I've been learning to laugh, 
And a great many things, I can't tell you the half; 
I can hold up my head, and look round, and crow, 
And make up my mouth in a pretty round O. 
Please tell my dear Aunty they've named me at last, 
Have been calling me Alice some little time past. 
I con't care what I'm called, or for dresses of silk, 
If they only will giye me plenty of miik. 
Tell dear little Fannie I send her a kiss, 
And write me a letter in answer to this. 
I know yonu'il excuse all the e1rors you see, 
For you can't expect much from a baby like me. 
Now please don’t forget me, or I shall feel bad, 
And now my first letter I'll sign Baby Lapp. 


+o 


ROBBING A ROBBER. 








and covered with hay caps, one exclaimed, “O, what a 
fanny graveyard!” to which the other responded, “O, 
you fool, that’s nuthing but a flock of sheep!” 
——— ~+~ee——_—_——_ 
SHOWED WHERE HIS MIND WAS. 

A farmer in Missouri, on being asked the number of 
his children, hesitated, and referred the questioner to 
his wife, and she replied “‘ten;” but when, in the 
course of conversation, the farmer was asked as to the 
number of hogs he possessed, he replied promptly, 
“seventy one.” ¥ 





“WHat are you doing with my microscope, George ?” 
“I've been shaving, father, and I want to see if there 
are any hairs in the lather.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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WHITETOOTH AND REDCHEEK. 
A PABLE FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 


One bright spring day two kernels of corn, whom we 
will name Whitetooth and Redcheek, found themselves, 
with many others, in the bottom of a small basket 
which a little boy was carrying. Whitetooth happened 
to be lying next to Redcheek, and noticing his pretty 
face. scornfully tossed up his head and exclaimed,— 

“Hilloa, old fellow, can’t you speak toa body? You 
needn't feel so important because your cheeks are red; 
I think Iam as good as you, if I am a little paler.” 

Redcheek looked at his neighbor with a half sur- 
prised, half pitiful expression, and then said, in a low, 
meek voice,— 

“How do you do, sir, and what may I call your 
name? I’m sure I shall be very happy to form an ac- 
quaintance with you, for I am quite lonely.” 

“I’m very well, sir, and my name is Whitetooth. 
What is yours ?” 

“They call me Redcheek, because my cheeks are so 
red, and every body says the name is very fitting; but 
what a queer name you have; and how came your fa- 
ther to call you that?” 

“O I don’t know; fathers sometimes give strange 
names to their children. I suppose ’tis because they 
have nothing else to give them.” 

“You are none the worse for your name, I hope. 
Where were you raised ?” 

“T was raised down South, but I do not remember ev- 
er meeting you.” 

“I presume not, for I came from the North.” ] 

“From the North! Then you are a Yankee, aren’t' 
you? Ifso, I suppose we must fight.” 

“Indeed, friend Whitetooth, I see no need of quarrel- 
ling, for are we not both in the same basket, and is not | 
this boy carrying us off somewhere? If we fight what! 
shall we gain? Only broken heads. It will not help’ 
us to get out of the basket or away from the boy.” | 

“Very true,” said Whitetooth, “so let us shake hands | 
and b2 good friends. But I wonder where we are go-! 
ing, and what this boy will do with us. I hope he will | 
not throw us out of the basket to be gobbled up by some 
hen or turkey ” 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine,” said Redcheek; “but we 
shall find out before night, I dare say, for Iam quite 
certain the boy will not stay out here and lose his sup- | 

or.” 

* Well, if he throws me out, I shall feel that my life 
is offered as a useless sacrifice. Just to think of being 
eaten by some speckled hen!” said Whitetooth. 

“In that case, even,” said Redcheek, ‘‘you need not 
feel that you are wholly lost; for you might do a little 
good by helping to keep the hen alive while she fur- 
nishes food for her master’s table.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ how benevolent you are, Redcheek! 
You would make an excellent martyr ; but for my part 
I choose to do good on a larger scale than to fatten 








in the bright sunshine. If we could only be in that 
row, how happy we should be!” 

“I suppose it is for the best, in some way, that we ars 
under this shade, or else the farmer would not have 
planted us here; besides, some body must occupy this 
land or it would be lost; and it is better for us to grow 
here than for weeds and thistles.” 

“I declare, Redcheek, I have no patience with yon, 
you have so little ambition. J do not like to grow in 
the shade. See the captain of that next row, how tal! 
he is already, and he has several more leaves than we 
have, and will tassel out long before we do. If I had 
only been planted in the sunshine, I might have been 
as big as he is.” 

In a few nights there came on a hard frost, and all 
the leaves of the tall cantain were nipped... 

“Look! look!” said Redcheek the next morning, as 
he awoke Whitetooth. “Look and see your tall cap- 
tain and his company. I guess they have had a skir- 
mish with Jack Frost, for I perceive he has been here 
through the night; and had it not been for these friend- 
ly limbs of the old apple tree, I think he would have 
made an attack upon us.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Whitetooth, “and it may be that I 
did wrong to complain because I was planted in the 
shade; but I do so like the sunshine!” 

After the frost came very warm weather, and the 
corn grew rapidly, till a long spell of dry weather 
turned the bright green leaves to a sickly yellow, and 
a sun rolled them up till they looked like little 
sticks. 

“What is the reason,” said Whitetooth, “that our 
neighbors all about us look so melancholy? I think 
they must be troubled with the liver complaint or 
jaundice, they are so pale and yellow.” 

“Too much sunshine,” said Redcheek, “and not 
enough moisture. Now do you not see iu how muh 
better a condition you are than if you had been plant- 
ed out of this shade ?” 

“Ah, yes, I see it now,” said Whitetooth ; “the farm- 
er probably thought of the dry weather when he plant- 
ed me hefe; but it does not explain why he should in- 
sult me at the outset by stamping the dirt down over 


| my head.” 


“I suppose,” said Redcheek, “as we belonged to the 
farmer, he had a right to plant us as he thought best. 
But I have heard that there are certain birds which 
sometimes alight on the field, and dig or pull up many 
of us, and that they have a sharp eye for any poor fel- 
low who chances to be above ground, and put him in 
their crop at once. If you had been slightly covered, 
the wind might have blown off the earth, or the rain 
washed it away, and left you high above ground. Then 
most certainly you never would have worn this beauti- 
ful green uniform, bat would, most likely, have draggid 
out a most miserable existence in the crop ofa crow! 
And now, friend Whitetooth, let me advise you to stop 
watching your neighbors, but look out for your own 
roots, for we have enemies on all sides. Be contented 
where you are, and give your chief attention to grow- 
ing, so that all your darling ears may be full of ripe 
kernels before the farmer cuts us up for his granary.” 

This fable teaches us to be on friendly terms with our 
neighbors, even if they. do differ from us in opinion; 
to be contented with our lot, and while doing our duty, 
not to be over anxious for the results; to be envious 
toward no one; to remember that our Creator knows 
what trials are needful to our best development, and 
that when we are enduring a seeming evil, it may be 
that we are thereby delivered from a far greater one.— 
Schoolday Visitor. 


+> 





‘LittLe Karrie had just come boun !ing in, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement, her cheeks glowing, and her 
smil.ng lips trembling with eagerness. Rushing up to 
her aunt, she breathlessly exclaimed, “O, Aunt Ellie, 
Maggle has two such beautiful kittens! And Aunt El- 
lie, they ran and ran all round the room, and played so 
sweet! And then they sat right down and each other 
kissed themselves ! E. G. D. 





Sports and Pastimes. 


guilty. We were kindly taken home in a wagon. My! 
lather’s arm was round me, and I could only cry. | 

My father went right to his bed, after kissing me | 
kindly, and for weeks he did not leave it. We thought 
he would die; but God was good, and spared him to 
me for years after. But O, the agony of those days! 
1 thought I had killed my father by my heedless 


related below went rather worse than he came, but he 
probably was glad to get off with a whole skin and im- 
punity from public justice : 


The house of a resident of Brooklyn was entered 
about midnight, and the occupant, Mr. ——, awakened. 


As he arose in bed he saw standing in the room a rough 


: . king man with a bludgeon in his hand. 
And so this adventure taught me that it is not only aes be do you want on ?” inquired Mr. : 


our own feelings we should consult, but those of our| « t yo oney or your life,” i 
friends. Don’t you think you often worry your parents | the ve ee FORE Ey” ey replied 
by running foolish risks, that do you no good what-| «yon de,eh?” exclaimed Mr. ——, and he slipped 


ever? his hand under his pillow and drew forth a revolver. 
“You do, eh?” he repeated, and sprang from the bed, 
FEATS OF THE ELECTRIC GIANT. presenting the revolver at the wg the thief. “Now, 
, . | sir, Il want your money or your life,” he continued, still 
A correspondent of the New England Farmer says: | presen ting his revolver. ’ 


During a thunder shower in Methuen, Mass.,in June; The thief comprehended the situation at a glance, 
last, the lightning struck upon three large oak trees,’ and stammered, “I will go out, sir.” 
on the farm of Mr. Irving Stevens, about forty rods | “No, you won't, until you give me your money—then 
from his house. Mr. Stevens, who was standing near | you may go.” 
his dwelling, was nearly lifted from his feet and par- | The thief drew from his pocket $10 and handed the 
tially stunned. The trees were not much injured. It sum over. 
only broke the twigs on the branches, and took off the| “Now want your coat.” This was delivered. ‘Now 
bark about a foot square from the trunk of each tree I will take your shirt, boots and pants.” The thief 
where it passed to tne ground, on every One fullowing | hesitated. “If you don’t take them off instantly I will 
aseam. It then struck upon a wall by the side of shoot you where you stand.” The thief complied. 
these trees, along which it ran for six or seven rods, | “Now you may leave,-by the same way you came— 
Scattering the rocks on each side, throwing a rider through that window, down the shed and over the 
nearly two rods, making a gap in one place through | fence.” 
which a pair of cattle might pass, and plongh‘ng a| The thief took his departure, and when the gentle- 
good-sized furrow the entire distance. It then passed man related his adventure next morning to the family, 
off at an acute angle, making a smaller furrow fer! who were entirely undisturbed by it, he was obliged to 
about a rod. But what was marvellous in this occur-!| exhibit his captured clothing and money to induce be- 
rence was, the lightning in its course broke large rocks | lief. He said that his first thought was to shoot the 
in several places into tragments. A large foundation | thief dead, but when he saw he was only armed with a 
stone, that would require a yoke of cattle to move, was! club, he could not take any advantage of him, though 
broken into small pieces, as though it had been under! he does not know what. would have happened if the 
ahammer. This stone was very hard, being a silicious | shirt, pants and boots had not been forthcoming. 
limestone. It was broken across the grain, into irreg- ; 
ular pieces. 
ben ae not go back to ———- tales > i | REPLACE THE STONE. 
mythology to excite our imagination wit e deeds 0: 
giants and demigods. We live in the days of the gi- = Rng ction gen al —— gy 
ants; and every day makes us more familiar with them. | W2Ue stay bd a nes re woe a fresh ae een 
Here is one, who, in a playful mood rends the solid | og a J he ra De i ae ifal “gy “ 
rocks in the twinkling of an eye. The heavens tremble , # ¢ ’ yey a a — be 4 vr "Thee, *ieht. | 
with the roar of his thunder, and man, shocked by his | T0unded by stately elms and green fields. Lhey alight- : 
brilliant light, stands dumb, fteling his weakness. | €d, and ee aie ee eee the frees, | 
This is a harmless giant, destined to lend his great | Went to partake of the good cheer D. 
‘ As they came out, one of the gentlemen accidentally 
power and speed Ser the sureties ef tan. knocked a stone from the wall which ran before th 
With a small porcelain battery, that could be put, ae e ‘Washin re F htes tee ined baer oe andl the 
into a man’s hat, electricity has been produced thas has | ng gton e on e 
ropelied a boat on the Hudson, in the State of New a ea 
ome with four men init, and against the na age at ante the officer; “I will leave that for 
the raté of twelve miles an hour. This giant is muc Washin 
- gton then went quietly and put the stone up 
stronger than his brother steam. again, saying, as he did so, “I always make it my rule 
= — 2 place to leave things in as good order as I 
PUZZ. LING AND PRONOUNO- ind them. 
— eat Let every boy and youth remember this declaration 
: of the great and on Washington, and make it a rule 
Perhaps you would like to have me tell you some of action throngh life. 
funny things which I have heard about spelling and 
pronouncing. There is a word of only tive letters, and 


bravery. 





or 




















, we are getting on finely. I believe I can see light ae | The dark, quiet billows that rolled by my last. 
| 


poultry. I have higher hopes and aspirations.” 
“Well,” said Redcheek, “I suppose the boy knows The Ribbons 
best what we are good for. R. am — , eo oes ¢ ile ae “ ~e oe 
corn, and cannot fill a very large place in the world, if| Each person in the company takes a ribbon and holds it by one 
Lary; Fo 1 am going to be contented with my lot, VM fis se amo, and wi conse sily iv placed tthe muddle 
“By this time the boy stopped, and a voice was | 
heard calling, “William, bring the basket over this 
way.” 
The boy carried the basket across the field to where Enigmas, Charades, &o. 
the man was making little holes in the ground in very " 
straight rows. ‘Now, William,” said the man, “drop ° 
five kernels in every hole.” 





thecircle. 

When he says “ Pull" they must let go, and when he says “Leé 
go" they must pull the ribbon which they hold. It is astonishing 
| how many forieits are won at this simple game. 


In a little while it came the turn for Whitetooth and 

were covered up and the earth was pressed down over yt Sa ‘ AQ SS 
their heads. g aA) BQ $ 
need stamp the dirt down over us. O, dear! I feel asif' } P 

I should be smothered.” 

Redcheek ; “but you know it’ must be night by this | = 
time, so I think we had better go to sleep.” : 


Redcheek to be dropped out of the basket. Then they 
“I don’t see,” said Whitetooth, “why the farmer 9 : 
! we 
«’Tis indeed very dark here, and rather cold,” said | = : ri 
“Dear me, you have no spirit ofa man about you, 








Redcheek. Do you suppose I am going to live in this & 

dark hole? Not J. Ill get out before morning, if I 5 A w 

‘can.” \.. we 
So Whitetooth pushed with his bead very hard, and \\ \\ ney 

tried to get out till his neck ached and his head was SS \\ \\ he \ hy, 

sore, but all to no purpose. In the morning Redcheek AN Vall (7 

awoke fresh and lively. { AN SO) . 
“Good morning, Whitetooth. How did you rest last ao 


night ?” 








“O, I’ve had a terrible night; I tried to get out of C. M. 6 
this hole till I tired myself almost to death, and then I 2. 
slept very little. But you look as plump as a cherry, A good rule of 18 letters. 
this morning. Upon my word, you have grown fat The 1.1L. 17 is an insect. 
through the night.” | The 9. 13, 15, 12, 18, 4, 14 is a lake. 
So the two kernels of corn kept up a friendly chat, = Hy -¥ A, to eg 5 is a sea. 
continuing to live side by side in the same hole, for The’. $ 7. 11 isa bird. 
several days, until they both grew almost twice the size | Tne 16, 8, 1) is an abbreviation. Ione. 


they formerly were. One evening, after a fine shower, | 
Whitetooth said to Redcheek,— | 

“1 wonder what is going to happen to us. I feel asif) 
I had the gout, only my great toe does not ache; and | 
you look as if you had the dropsy. I know this hole is | 
a very damp, unkealthy place to live in, and it will yet | 
be the death of us.” 

“J don’t know about that,” said Redcheek; “I think 


3. 

I stood by my whole in the silence of night, 

And marked the fair moon as she beamingly shone, 
And sighed to perceive that her silvery light 

lilumined one line of my jirsé alone. 
It grieved me to watch her thus wooingly play 

on so narrow a track of the ocean so vast, 
Refusing to cheer with one gladdening ray 


me. I guess > hole is sinking away from us, for if . 
tiptoe a little, I can see out.” 7 
T Really now what can you see?” And Whitetooth | Which were made first, elbows or kne«s? 
stood on tiptoe, too, but could not quite see out. 5. 
“O, I see a whole regiment of us just peeping out @8| What is the only word in the language that 1s written withou 
we do; and hark! I hear somebody at my elbow, in pen, pencil, chaik, or any other pigment? 
the — whispering, ‘We are all coming up, aren’t 6 
we, Jim?” ee 
“Hurrah! hurrah!” said Whitetooth. “I wish I had) On on tea A ago ‘ 
the old tasselled cap I used to wear; how I wouldswing| Whew tne soung suite sprang frou his slamber light, 
it! "Twill be glorious, won’t it, Redcheek, to get for- Donned nis tilting carque and armor bright, 
ever out of this dark hole ?” And vowed my second to win that day, 
In a few days the whole field was covered with shin. | (Jr {II 0) tt liv at ne ia maiden pressed 
ing green leaves, nodding and throwing kisses at each 





if you take away two of them, ten willremain; what; IGNORANCE REBUKING IGNORANCE. 
word is that? it is often. If you take away o.f,ten' Two young ladics were visiting some friends in the 
will remain. There is a word of five letters, and if you eastern t of Maine. One daya 


take away two of them, six will remain; what is it? took them out to ride. Of course, they must make a 


oung gentleman | 


To deck with a token his wyvern crest. 
other on every breeze. After Whitetooth had got his! . ighin. he turned toward her grassy bower, 
earched in the greensward mid many a »wer, 
et etka Gece oer” to look over | Plucked my whole, while knelt the warrior bold, 
“This is a most wonderfal change that has come over 


And wreathed his helm with its living gold. 
us, and what beautiful uniforms we all wear! But Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Sixty; take away ty and siz remains. Here is another 
puzzle: Take away my first letter, take away my 
second letter, take away all my letters, and I am still 


display of their rural knowledge, discussing volubly | don’t you think, Redcheek, that this isa very unpleas- 
upon various objects as they rode along. Coming in 


sight o! a field in which some grain was bunched up of this large apple tree, while the next row front is 


hts-uppers.) 
2. Lady Jane Grey. 


ant position? Here we are stationed under the shade ,,}; \Ve 0i sleep well on light suppers. 


3. Spell. 


(Wee awls-leap well on 


4. Pensive. 
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For the Companion. 
AMUSING ANECDOTES OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. ; 

As an author Goldsmith was eminently successful. 
The merits of the “Traveller” astonished his friends, 
and won for him a sudden and resplendent fame, whose 
lustre has hardly abated with time. The “Vicar of 
Wakefield” increased his popularity, and the ‘Deserted 
Village” placed him in the front rark of the literary 
men of the time. “I do believe he wrote this poem 
himself,’ said a member of the famous Literary Club, 
after the appearance of the “Traveller”; ‘and lét me 
tell you that is believing a great deal.” 

An elegant picture of Goldsmith sued by his landla- 
dy for his rent, adorns “Chambers’s Cyclopxdia of 
English Literature.” Dr. Johnson sits by his distress 
ed friend, reading the manuscript of the “Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Dr. Johnson relates. the incident thus 
finely portrayed, as follows: A 

“T received one morning a message from poor Gold- 
smith that he was in great distress, and as it was not 
in his power to come to me, begging that I would come 
to him as soon as possible. I sent hima —_ and 
promis d to come to him directly. I accordingly went 
as soon as I was dressed, and found that his landlad 
had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a vi- 
olent passion. I perceived that he had already changed 
my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass 
before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means 
by which he might be extricated. He then told me 
that he had a novel ready for the press, which he pro- 
duced to me. I looked into it and saw its merit; told 
the landlady I should soon return, and having gone to 
a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Gold- 
smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not with- 
out rating his landlady in a high tone for having used 
him so ill.” 

Goldsmith, in his “Citizen of the World,” gives an 
amusing account of a visit to a pompous man. The 
time selected for the visit was hardly opportune. 

“When we got in,” says Goldsmith, “he welcomed 
me to his house with great ceremony ; and, turning to 
the old woman, (a blundering Scotch servant, too sim- 
ple to practise deception, if not too honest and truthful, ) 
asked her where was her lady. ‘Good troth,’ replied 
she, in a peculiar dialect, ‘she’s washing your two shirts, 
at the next door, because they have taken an oath 
against lending the tub any longer.’ ‘My two shirts!” 
cried he, in a tone that faltered with confusion. ‘What 
does the idiot mean?’ ‘I know what I mean, weel 
enough,’ replied the other. ‘She’s washing your two 
shirts, at the next door, because’— ‘Fire and fury! no 
more of your stupid explanations,’ cried he; ‘go and 
inform her that we have company. Were that Scotch 
hag to be forever in my family, she would never learn 
politeness.’ ”’ 

Goldsmith could never find words to express his 
ideas in a satisfactory manner, except when writing; 
then he could command a most me!lifluous and seduc- 
tive flow of language. Few writers ever figured so 
awkwardly in conversation, or penned such faultless 
and elegant English. Garrick admirably hits these 
characteristies in a mock epitaph, written ina lively 
mood : 


“Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor poll.” 


“Sir,’’ said an old wiseacre of Goldsmith, “he was a 
fool. The right word never came to him. If you gave 
tim back a bad shilling he’d say, ‘Why, it’s as good a 
shilling as ever was born! You know he ought to have 
said coined. Coined, sir, never entered his head. He 
was a fool, sir!” 

A stupid remark of his once excited Dr. Johnson's 
indignation. 

“These are pretty little things” remarked the latter, 
of some delicacies on the dinner table, “but a man 
must eat a great many of them before he is filled.” 

“Ay, but how many of them,” asked Goldsmith, 
carelessly, “would reach the moon ?” 

“To the moon! Ah, sir, that, I fear, exceeds your 
calculation.” . 

“Not at all, sir; I think I could tell.” 

“Pray, then, sir, let us hear.” 

“Why, sir, one, if it were long enough!” 

Although the right word never occurred to him when 
talking, it was always on hand to serve him asa poet. 
Hardly a line of his more elaborate poems admits of 
improvement. Take, for instance, the following, in 
which he alludes to a long-cherished desire that bis 
.ast days might be spent among the scenes of his boy- 
hood: 

“Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefé—and God has given my share— 
1 stil! had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life's taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 

I stil had hopes, tor pride attends me still, 
Amid tne swains to show my book- learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tellof all I felt and all [saw; 

And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Vants to the place from whence at first she flew ; 
1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last." 

Oliver Goldsmith was a wanderer in many lands, but 
in all of his wanderings there was one to whom the cur- 
rent of his affections bent their ceaseless course—his 
eldest brother, Henry. He was a teacher and clergy- 
man in Ireland, and died in the vigor of manhood. He 
was a true friend to Oliver in his misfortunes, and the 
occasional lapses of the latter never estranged him from 
his heart. It was of him that Goldsmith wrote the oft- 
quoted couplet,— 

“Where'er [ roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee.” 


The succeeding lines are as faultless and tender: 


* Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 


The poetry of Goldsmith is, to our taste, very beauti- 
ful, abounding, as it does, in pure and elevating 


thought, expressed in the choicest language. The des- | 
ultory life of its author throws over it a shadow, but ! 
Goldsmith, notwithstanding his want of judgment, was | 
a kind-hearted man and a friend to all. No one re- 
gretted more than he his aimless, shiftless life. His 
last declaration was, that his mind was ill at ease. He 
died in the forty-sixth year of his age, and, although 
interred in an old English church-yard, was honored | 
with a monument in Westminster Abbey, the epitaph 
on which was composed by Dr. Johnson. The inscrip- 
tion begins thus: 


“Of Oliver Goldsmith— 
A Poet, Naturalist, and Historian 
Who scarcely leit any style of writing untouched, 
And touched nothing that he ¢ld not adorn " 


The inscription was written in Latin. HeZzexkIAH. 








VARIETY. 





YOUNG GRIMES. 
Old Grimes is dead—that good old man, 


We ne'er shall see him more; 
But he has left a son who bears 


‘Lhe name that old Grimes bore. 


He wears a coat of latest cut, 
His hat is new a: d gay; 

He cannot bear to view distress, 
So turns from it away. 


His pants are gaiters—fitting snug 
O er patent leather shoes; 

His hair is by a barber curled— 
He smokes cigars and chews. 


A chain of massive gold is borne 
Above his flashy vest; 

His clothes are better every day 
Than were old Grimes's best. 


In Fashion's court he constant walks, 
Where he deiight doth shed; 

His hands are white and very soft, 
But softer is his head. 


He's six feet tall—no post more straight— 
His teeth are pearly white; 

In habits he 1s sometimes loose, 
And sometimes very tight. 


His manners are of sweetest grace, 
His voice of sweetest tone; 

His diamond pin s the very ore 
That old Grimes used to own. 


His moustache adorns his face, 
His neck a scarf of blue; 

He sometimes goes to church for change, 
And sleeps in Grimes's pew. 


He sports the fastest “cai” in town, 
Is always quick to bet; 

He never knows who's President, 
But thinks ‘Old Tip's in yet.” 


He has drank wines of every kind, 
And liquors cold and hot; 
Young Grimes, in short, is just that sort 
Of man—vld Grimes was not. 
B. P. SHILLABER. 





+], 
WOULDN'T TAKE TWENTY DOLLARS, 


Some waggish students at Yale College, a few years 
since, were having a social time one evening at the 
*“Tontine,” when an old farmer from the country en- 
tered the room, (taking it for the club’s office,) and in- 
quired if he could obtain lodging there. The young 
chaps immediately answered in the affirmative. The 
farmer, who was a shrewd Yankee, saw at once that he 
was to be made the butt of their jests, but quietly lay- 
ing off his hat and telling a worthless little dog he had 
with him to lie under the chair, he sat down. The stu- 
dents anxiously inquired after the health of his wife 
and children, and the farmer, with affected simplicity, 
oe them the whole pedigree, with numerous anec- 

otes about his farm, stock, &c., &c. 

“Do you belong to the church ?” asked one of the 
wags. 

“Yes, and so did my father before me.” 

“Well, I suppose you would not tell a lie?” replied 
the student. 

“Not for the world,” added the farmer. 

“Now what will you take for that dog?” pointing to 
the farmer's cur, who was not worth his weight in Jer- 
sey mud. 

“I would not take tWenty dollars for that dog.” 

“Twenty dollars? Why, he is not worth twenty 
cents.” 

“Well, I assure you I would not take twenty dollars 
for him.” 


on having some fun with the old man; “now you say 
you won't tell a Me for the world; let me sce if you will 
not do it for twenty dollars. I'll give you twenty dol- 
lars for your dog.” 

“T’ll not take it,” replied the farmer. 

“You will not? Here, let us see if this won't tempt 
you to tell a lie,’” added the student, producing a smail 
bag of half dollars, from which he counted small piles 
on the table, where the farmer sat with his hat in his 
hand, apparently unconcerned. “There,” added the 
student, “there are twenty dollars all in silver. I will 
give you that for your dog.” 

The old farmer quietly raised his hat to the edge of 
the table, and then as quick as thought scraped all the 
money into it except one half dollar, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘I won’t take your twenty dollars! Nine- 
teen and a half is’ really more than the dog is worth— 
he is your property !” 

A general laugh from his fellow-students showed the 
would-be wag that the joke was against him, and he 
need not look for help trom that quarter; so he good- 
naturedly acknowledged beat. 


—— — +e, 
A SPLENDID SHOT. 


People who haven't the abilities to back their profes- 
sions should be careful how they brag, or they will 
fare like the jackdaw which tried to pass for a peacock. 


A certain lieutenant, rather given to stretching the 
truth, has a remarkable facility for boasting of his own 
accomplishments. Upon a tine horse he indulges daily 
in a ride amongst the woods and bushes, about a mile 


envious gaze of his brother officers a rabbit that had 
been shot through the head. 

“Look at that,” says he. “Shot him right through 
the head, my horse going at full speed; can do it nine 
times out of ten.” 

Thus boasting, he turned it over to the cook for a 
stew, and took frequent occasion to allude to the shot. 
Next day, while all were enjoying a good dinner, a 
modest rap was heard at the door of the mess-room; 
a was opened, and a darkey presented himself 
with— 

‘Please, gemmen, am de gemman here dat bought 
de rabbit yesterday ?” and ‘then catching sight of our 
now confused lieutenant, be exclaimed, “Here he am; 
here’s anoder at the same price.” 

The roar of laughter that followed may be imagined. 





A NEW DISEASE. 


A Wisconsin writer has made a most singular dis- 
covery. He has found out a new disease. Hear him: 
“A new disease,” says he, “has attacked pork in Rock 
county. Three hogs of Mr. McCue, in Janesville, were 
struck by lightning on Saturday night.” This is about 
equal to the backwoodsman, who, on being told that a 





“Come, my friend,” said the student, who was bent | 


from camp. Returning one day, he presented to the | 
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certain lady had a Ppiano-forte, asked whether it was| “FIVE MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT."—Every body who 


any thing like the fever and ague. 

Or, more appropriately, to the wag who remarked 
that all the hogs in the Cincinnati slaughter-house were 
dying from the attack of sore tnroat. 








THE “FRESH-WATER” TELEGRAPH. 
The Red Bluff (Cal.) Independent offers this new con 
tribution to the comic literature of telegraphy. It is.a' 
pure specimen of Hibernian logic. “If a woodchuck 
can swim, why shouldn’t a mournin’ dove? They’re 

both water-fowls.” : 


A burly Irishman called at the telegraph office dur-: 
ing the heavy storm of last week, and desired to send a 
message to Shasta. The operator told him he would 
have to wait a few hours before it could be transmitted, 
as the line was temporarily disarranged by the storm. 

‘“‘W hat d:fference does that make ?” says Pat. 

“Why, the wire is down—under “he water—and we 
have to wait until it is put up,” says Lyon. 

“Undher wather is it?” said the Fenian; “that don’t 
hindher it at all, at all. Shure an’ it’s only forthy miles 
from here to Shasta, an’ it’s five thousand miles from 
here to ould Ireland. An’I read in the Sacramenty 
Union yesterday a whole lot uv late news from Duplin 
and Cor-r-k about the Faynians aa’ more about Louis 
Napoleon. An’ that came all the way undher wather, 
an’ so it did. Away wid yer old fresh wather telegraph 
that can’t spake forty miles!” 


THREE SWEET GODS. 

Our readers will recognize the names of the “idols” 
quoted below, though probably this is the first time 
they ever thought of their being Hindoo idols. Some 
older people might take a safe hint from this incident 
of stomach heathenism in connection with the warning 
in Philippians 3: 19: 


A story is told of a good lady who resided in a city 
of the East Indies, who one morning met a little Hin- 
doo boy going to school. She thus describes the inter- 
view: ‘He could speak English, and I asked him,— 

* ‘Little boy, do you worship idols of wood and stone 
and other substances ?” 

“He replied, ‘Yes, missy.’ 

“And 1 said, ‘Little native, what are the names of the 
deities whom you chiefly adore ?” 

“And he answered, ‘Stikli krish, Ricep Uddin and 
Shoo-Garkan-Dy.’” 

It isto be feared that many little boys, even in this 
land of Christian civilization, pay undue devotion to 
the same heathen idols, under their more euphonious 
E.glish names of Stick Licorice, Rice Pudding and Su- 
gar Candy. ; 








+o 
A BOY’S LETTER. 


A letter written to his mother by a little boy who is 
spending his vacation on the Penobscot bay : 


Dear Mother,—I am having a splendid time. Last 
Friday we went out after horse-mackerel. We got near 
to one, when Joe threw the harpoon at him. It struck 
him near the tail, and off he started, dragging the boat 
after him. Man never invented any thing that could 
go as fast as we went then. We soon got him near the 
bow of the boat. We then killed him with a lance. He 
was nine feet long and five round. I had my pants 
washed for six cents-when I got back. I read my Bi- 
ble every night before I go to bed, and every morning 
when I get up. 


Your affectionate son, M. P. W. 


——_+or- ——__— 
“DE BANK” A DANGEROUS HOUSE. 
“Pompey, can you tell me in what building people 


are most likely to catch cold ?” 
“Why, no; me stranger in de town and can't tell 
a ” 


“Well, I will tell you, it is the bank.” 

“How is dat?” 

“Because there are so many drafts in it!” 

“Dat is good; but can you tell me what makes dare 
be 4 many drafts in it?” 

“No,” 


“Because so many go dare to raise de wind.” 
Hor 


A NEW BEATITUDE. 


An Illinois correspondent, during a recent visit to 
Delaware, Ohio, had occasion to visit the village ceme- 
tery, and, among the various inscriptions commemora- 
tive of those who rested there, noted the following: 

“Biessed are the homesick, 
For they shall get home.” 

There is a beauty in this, though not literally found 

in Scripture. 


+4 


INFANTRY. 


The term infantry, when applied to foot soldiers, takes 
its origin from one of the infantas (princesses) of Spain, 
who, hearing that the army commanded by her father 
had been defeated by the Moors, assembled a body of 
foot soldiers, and with them engaged and defeated the 
enemy. In memory of this event, and to distinguish 
the foot soldiers, who were mot before held in much 
consideration, they received the name of infantry. 


~@> 








ELECTRIC “SQUASH.” 


Prof. Henry, in the meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Hartford, speaking of the electric spark, 
said “the could judge better of the duration of the spark 
when seen perpendicularly than horizontally.” When 
it appeared in print it read, ‘He could better judge of 
the duration of the ‘ squash” when seen perpendicular- 
ly than horizontally.” 

iach —% 


GOT HIS APOLOGIES MISPLACED. 


An absent-minded professor, in going out of the gate- 
way of his college, ran against a cow. In the confu- 
sion of the moment he raised his hat, and exclaimed, 
“I beg your pardon, madam.” Soon after, he stumbled 
against a lady in the street. In sudden recollection of 
his former mishap, he called out, “Is that you, again, 
you brute?” 





or 


A RAW GUESSER. 


“Pray, sir,” said a young Singalese, learning English, 
to his tutor, “am lraw when my clothes are off?” 

*Not unless you have rubbed your skin off. Tell 
me, why do you ask ?” 

The young man opened the dictionary and pointed to 
“Raw; undressed.” 

sence eee vr arena 
LODGINGS TO LET. 


Passing along the street a few days ago, we observed 


in the window of a partially vacant house the follow- | sipaits —_ eRnCHES, “‘By our best Authors. 
ing notice: “The upper part of this house to let, con-' LITTLE BROTHER 


taining three roems—a cellar, kitchen and backyard.” 





pane badly is defined by Punch as A, B, C, D- 
ility. 


has travelled by railroad has heard the above announcement, 
and has probably suffered from eating too hastily, thereby sowing 
the seeds of Dyspepsia. Itis a comfort to know that the Pery- 
vian Syrup will cure the worst cases of Dyspepsia, as thousands 
are ready to testify. 39—lw 





MUSIC hath charms to soothe the savage breast, but who can 
picture the charms of one who has suffered a lifetime with Scrof- 
ula and finds himself suddenly cured? None bat those suffering 
from the same terrible disease, which nothing will cure so quick) y 
as J. W. Poland's Humor voctor. Put up in large bottles, ang 


for sale by all druggists. 39—lw 








PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—We are glad to learn that 
Perry Davis’ Pain KILLER is having so large a sale in our 
city. We have every reason for believing it to be an almost 
never-failing cure for pain, and as such, is a medicine no tamj- 
ly should be without.—Montreal Pilot. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 38—2w 





CAUTION !—In our changeable climate, coughs, colds, and dis- 
eases of the throat, lungs and chest will always prevail. Crue} 
consumption will claim its victims. These diseases, if attended 
to in time, can be arrested and cured. The remedy is Dr. Wis. 
tar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 39-lw 


WHEN you feel a Cough or bronchial affection creeping on the 
lungs, take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, and cure it before 
it becomes incurable. 39—2w 








PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—It is a real pleasure to us to 
speak favorably of this article, known almost universally to be 
a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the body, 
It is valuable not only for colds in the winter, but for various 
summer complaints, and should be in every family. The casual- 
ty which demands it may come unawarcs.—Curistian Advocate, 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPKEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Magical, 

IT IS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

Ne other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yleld to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, @lways affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate sj stem, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package...... 4) Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... i. oo ae 
Twelve Packages. 9 UU...... ae 


It is s 1d by all wholesale and retaik dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—Im 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
—FOR— 
<“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued immeciately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 


37—4w 








(Ready soon,) 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
lémo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Being the second volunie of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The first 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. Illustrated. $150) 
has a)ready reached a large sale. The first series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, You.g America Afloat. Tenth Ejdi- 
tion. Now Ready. 

SHAMROCK AND ‘THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scotland In press. 

RED CROSs; or, Young America in England and Wales. In 
preparation. 

PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Switzerland. 

DOWN THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 





(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OPTIC, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 
Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely Il- 
Iustrated. Price, $125. 
Il. 
(Now Ready ) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavinia S. GoopwIn. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 


The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs. Goodwin is no stranger to ourreaders. Her pen has often 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. They wi'l therefcre be 
prepared to find in this little Memoir a worthy tribute to the good 
deeds and memory of one of Christ's little ones. She had 4 
worthy subject, and has produced one of the finest little books of 
theseason. It is issued in a style every way worthy of it.” 


Late Publications. 
READING FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
SHAKINGS. Etching from tho Naval Academy. By a 
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SNE CRUE GENEL Cl sccctovcsncccccacepecessccoqes 5 00 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. author of “In Trust.” 1 50 
TWICE TAKEN. ATale ofthe Mantime British Provin- —_ 

ces. By Charles W. Hall....... shigdabesedesusececeness - 1% 
ON THE BORDER. By Eomund Kirke ES 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavinia 8. Goodwin......... 1235 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By John Todd, D. 

SF TN cuted soenceda ucecdedcesdsesssen? | Om 
MRS. DALL'S BOOKS. 

The Coltege, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 

Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship..... 2 50 

Historical Pictures Retouched ; a Volume of Miscella- 

nies, In2parts. Part 1.,**Studies, Pictures, and Fan 
GE”. Be, SOU coscccecceseses ontaiinnales cntubieenve'e 1 50 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Practical _ 
Mlustration of ‘Woman's Right to Labor.” 16mo......-. 75 
Sunshine. A New Name for a Popular Lecture on 37 
esecceese Sensenae Y | 

AND OTHEK STORIES. By Fitz 

MISSIN. Bul, uc cstucscescedeessecenccces dens we. 150 
TEN MONTHS LN BRAZIL. By Captain John Codman 

C@Ringbokt”").  Wustrated....c.ccccccccccsceccecescovee 1 
NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. By J. T. ‘Trowbridge, author of 150 


Neighbor Jackwood...... eccccccee ecoccecccccccce coveces 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealets, and sent by mail, post 


STREETS often need improvements; those who walk Pid, on receipt of price. 


them oftener. 


We love those who admire us, more than those whom 
we admire. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, . . Boston. 
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